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EDITOR’S NOTE: The Proceedings are appearing in two parts. Part I reports the 
business as transcribed by Mildred Smock, Secretary. Part II contains some addresses 
of the guest speakers. 


PART Il 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Librarians Working Together 
Frederick Wezeman, Associate Professor 
Library School, University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


As a good librarian, when I was assigned to a speech on a topic “Librarians 
Working Together” I went to the Reader’s Guide and I looked up the subject of 
“cooperation.” It said, “See Human Relations.” Almost every time you look up 
something in the Readers’ Guide it tells you to see something else, doesn’t it? I looked 
up Human Relations and there were all sorts of interesting articles. The one title 
I remember is, “The Neighbors Object to My Singing,” an article in Musical America. 
After that, I looked in Library Literature under the subject of Cooperation. There 
was a long series of articles, and I was impressed with the seriousness of this subject 
when I saw that there were some in foreign languages, on library cooperation. Then 
I went to Stevenson’s Book of Quotations and Bartlett’s, trying to get some apt 
anecdotes and quotations for this topic. About the only one that the reference de- 
partment at the University of Minnesota could find for me, when I told them I was 
speaking to the Iowa librarians, that would be apropos was, “It takes more than 
one bee to put honey in the hive.” Now that I have gotten rid of that illustration, 
I will simply discuss this subject from my own viewpoint and from my own experience. 


The most conspicuous thing about librarians working together is that they don’t. 
Public libraries are virtually next door to each other and they have no contact, biblio- 
graphic, or even social. Public libraries and school libraries in the same community 
have no contact—no area of cooperation. There is no area of cooperation between 
academic and scholarly libraries and public libraries, even in the same community. 
There are communities where the public librarian does not darken the door of a spe- 
cial library in that community, so that she would know the resources of that special 
library. I don’t want to portray this subject in terms of the recent hit tune which 
says, “Everything’s all wrong and nothin’ ain’t right”, but there are reasons why 
there is this lack of cooperation and this lack of librarians working together. 


Libraries, first of all, have been local institutions. They are local institutions 
in regard to their finance, being supported, in most cases, by a local real estate tax 
which delimits the borders beyond which their service can be extended. They are 
local in regard to government. A library board is appointed by a village manager or 
by a mayor and a common council from a particular urban area. This is one of the 
reasons, I think, why we lack cooperation. The basis for our government has never 
been any broader than the local community. When you talk, as I have tried to do, 
to library boards and try to interest them in the problems beyond their local com- 
munity, you run smack up against this fact—‘“‘We don’t get our money out there, 
we’re not appointed by these people, they don’t vote for us, or they don’t vote for 
the people who appoint us, and that is the extent of our interest.” Now I realize that 
one of the things about the Library Services Act is that it is providing money which 
will come from another area, and to that extent it will be an agency for promoting 
cooperation, but more about that later. 
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Another reason why there is a lack of cooperation, a lack of working together, 
is that we have no clear picture of library costs. In some libraries you have a ridic- 
ulous situation where a non-resident fee will be fifty cents or a dollar. When you try 
to tell people that the cost for servicing a library account for a year is probably 
closer to $10.00, or as I told a Library Board last year closer to $20.00, they think 
that this is an exaggerated statement. Twenty dollars a year for a library card? 
Of course you will have pay $20.00 a year to provide the kind of library service, for 
example, that a non-resident might get at the Minneapolis Public Library. 


In the Milwaukee Public Library area we have two communities: Shorewood, 
Wisconsin and Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. Shorewood, Wisconsin contracted for a 
great deal of their service from the Milwaukee Public Library. They maintained their 
autonomy, but they obtained all their books from the Milwaukee Public Library. 
This public library, the Shorewood Library, had no cataloging department, it had no 
order librarian as such. The library operated, from an acquisitions point of view, 
as a branch of the Milwaukee Public Library. When I stepped into that storefront 
on a busy street in Shorewood, I had never seen a more wonderful and well picked 
and used book collection than in this rather small library. A book had to make its 
way on that shelf, it had to pay its way in use. If it didn’t, the librarian just picked 
it off and sent it back to the headquarters library which was the Milwaukee Public 
Library. There was no problem there of book obsolescense. There was no problem 
there of a static, submerged section of the book collection which was not being used. 
At the same time, there was a healthy bill each year from the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. If I remember correctly, that bill was about $18,000 a year; but it was worth 
it. When you made a cost analysis of that situation you found that the library was 
getting far more than $18,000 year for what it was receiving. It was getting a 
wonderful bargain for the $18,000 a year. But many people in looking at that figure 
did not know about the cost of library service and regarded the $18,000, as one li- 
brarian told me, an “exorbitant fee.” 


At the same time, there was the Whitefish Bay Library close by. This library 
asked me to survey its situation and to decide what it should do about a Milwaukee 
contract. I pointed out to this library that it should do the same thing as Shorewood 
was doing, but it couldn’t see this point. It felt it must have a book collection for 
Whitefish Bay, and it is buying, as far as I know, its own books, not wishing to 
enter into this area of cooperation which Shorewood is using so very effectively. 


In other words, if you know about library costs, you will be driven into areas of 
bibliographic cooperation. If you are ignorant of library costs, if you don’t know 
what it’s costing to provide the services you are giving, you will continue to go on 
as an isolated bibliographic unit. 


Reason number three why libraries do not cooperate or work together is that we 
have had a failure in the area of research on library problems. There are no central 
agencies working in a coherent, directed fashion on library research. You will read 
about library research, but when you look at the list of theses, the research reports 
that may come out of library schools, you know that most of the library research 
being done is dependent on the whims of two people—the student and the teacher in 
the library school. The teacher’s whim usually wins, I might say, but there is no co- 
ordinated, directed type of research. If we can use such an illustration, where would 
we be today in the field of atomic energy if there hadn’t been the plan whereby all 
of the research had been coordinated and directed for one aim and for one end? 
Today we have a haphazard, scattered research program. 


Another reason why we fail to have cooperation in librarianship—and the Library 
Services Act is not going to solve all this—is the lack of adequate standards. What 
makes a good public library? What makes adequate reference service in a community? 
Where can we say that a public library has reached a level of performance in reference 
and information service? When can we say that a public library is truly the biblio- 
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graphic center of the community? I think that the Public Library Service; a Guide 
to Evaluation with Minimum Standards is an excellent publication. I do feel that we 
are going to miss some of the quantitative standards that we had before. Some of 
these quantitative standards were virtually worthless and sometimes a little harmful. 
However, I think that when we come to per capita standards and other things, they 
were good selling points with aldermen and other people who appropriate money. 
You can talk in general professional terms to librarians, talk in qualititative terms, 
but when you are talking to a politician you must talk in terms of something that he 
can understand, you must talk in terms of something he is talking about everyday— 
dollars. How many dollars are you spending on library service for each person? 
Now that isn’t a dirty word in municipal finance. Lots of people talk about per 
capita standards. Schools have used the per student cost for years, and a community 
will tell you very frankly they are spending $450.00 per student on high school edu- 
cation. Some other community is spending so many dollars. Why not? It is one goal 
of achievement. It is one way to sell your program. I think that the only way you 
can find financial standards in the new Standards is to take the addendum or the 
appendix and look up those two or three budgets that they give you for special types 
of libraries. When you try to compare those budgets to particular library situations, 
you are in for a little bit of trouble. Actually, they are bringing in financial stan- 
dards anyway. I would like to see where we could develop some additional definite 
financial standards for public library support. 


Another reason for the lack of library cooperation is the lack of well-defined 
objectives. Now this is an old saw, but it is very important. What does the public 
library want to do and what is the order of priority of its objectives? To use the 
words of St. Paul, “We are often swept aside by every little wind of doctine.” Re- 
cently one of my students made a survey of five public libraries which had record 
collections. He came back with the sad news, that of these five libraries, four of 
them should disband their record collection. They were worthless. They were a joke. 
They weren’t doing enough with it to justify its maintenance. It would be better if 
they threw the record collection out of the window and spent the little bit of money 
that was being spent on it for other library functions. This is just an illustration. I 
do not wish to say that I am opposed to record collections as such, but I think that 
we have to decide in our own minds what our institutions should do and should be, 
and then hit hard on those certain areas. We have failed to emphasize sufficiently 
those areas of library service where we have a monopoly status. We have seen articles 
recently in our professional literature where libraries are lending tools. Other li- 
braries have been mesmerized by the thought of being a lending art gallery. Now, 
how foolish can we get when we are not doing a proper, sufficient, and intelligent 
job in those areas in which we have a monopoly status? From my own point of 
view, I feel that we have a monopoly status in reference and information service of 
a high level. We have a monopoly status in serving as the bibliographic center of the 
community. 


Another reason why we lack areas of cooperation, is that we have failed to pro- 
gress with the mass communications revolution. I sometimes think that some of our 
efforts in librarianship are like taking a 1922 model library and simply polishing it 
up a little bit, putting in some more furniture and doing a few things to the physical 
plant, and then emerging with a 1922 model adapted to the 1956 age. This is not pos- 
sible. There have been changes which have taken place, making the 1922 library 
obsolete, antiquated and ready for extinction. Many libraries would not survive today 
if it were not for the protecting cloak of tradition and the fact that we are on the tax 
rolls and will probably stay there because you know what happens to an institution 
once it does get some tax money. 


I think one other reason why we haven’t had the cooperation among libraries 
is that our professional associations have not done what they could in this particular 
area. I sometimes look upon professional associations, think of what the American 
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Hospital Association, the American Medical Association, the American Dental As- 
sociation are doing for their memberships. The comparison shows one of the im- 
portant aims for our association is to promote librarians working together. I think 
that one of the things on the horizon which is hopeful and helpful is the fact that 
we are now developing state and local chapters of the A. L. A. I think as we de- 
velop these we will perhaps develop more and more of this principle of librarians 
working together in the common discussion of problems. 


I would like to spend a little time now telling you about some attempts or areas 
where librarians have worked together, or some experiments in this particular area, 
from my own experience. Laconi, L.A.C.O.N.I., stands for Library Administrators 
Conference of Northern Illinois. We got together in the Oak Park Area where I 
worked in the library, and as you know, there are many small suburban communities 
in this area. We had about 27 or 30 people who met every other month to discuss 
common problems. There were a few simple rules and regulations. One: no dues, no 
constitution, no officers. Two: we met in the morning about 10 o’clock and had a cup 
of coffee; we sat around in a circle and each person had a chance to speak. He 
could talk on anything he wanted to, as long as it concerned the library. The only 
requirement for membership was that you had to be a chief librarian, even if you 
were a one lady library; if you were the chief librarian you could come to the meeting. 
It was amazing to see the common thread of interest that ran through those groups 
with communities as large as Rockford, Illinois, and other communities so small that 
the librarian was only a part-time worker, but the chief librarian. We did have a 
common thread of problems. After we had talked for a while about our problems, 
we started to emote in a sort of non-directive type counseling method about the 
things that were troubling us and the problems that we had. The attendance at 
these meetings was practically 100 per cent. I think it was because we were not being 
“talked at” as you are now. We had a chance to talk to each other. Secondly, we 
talked about common everyday problems. The thing that was hopeful about the type 
of Laconi meeting is that after a couple of years we could talk together about com- 
mon problems, but we first had to start with that kind of meeting where we weren’t 
trying to indoctrinate anybody with anything. 


We have a similar group now which meets at the University of Minnesota. We 
call this “Minwis.” Some of the topics that we take up at these meetings are these: 
Should we raise salaries to attract professionally trained personnel and cut down the 
book budget, or should we hire non-professionals and keep the book budget up? What 
can a small public library do about its personnel problem? How can we be sure we 
are getting the proper appropriations due us from the tax levies? What methods 
can we use to bring back long overdue books? What are the advantages of the vari- 
ous types of charging systems? What bvok reviewing periodicals are most reliable? 
How active a part should the library have in adult education? What methods should 
be used for the solution of the problems which develop when large numbers of chil- 
dren are brought in by bus to a consolidated school and wish to use the local public 
library? What records should we maintain of the new book purchases? What methods 
and sources of handling bids should be used for periodical orders? How can you 
handle book salesmen? 


The other experiment that I would like to call to your attention is Rac-Mil and 
some of you may have read about this before. In Racine, Wisconsin, we decided that 
we wanted to be the bibliographic center of that community. We felt that too many 
people were bypassing us and saying, “Well, the book isn’t in the library. I had better 
go to Milwaukee 25 miles away.” To solve this problem we put a teletype machine 
in the Racine Public Library and we put another one in the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. We hired a student who was commuting to Marquette University from Ra- 
cine to Milwaukee and paid him to carry the books up and back. If you walked in 
the Racine Public Library before 2 o’clock in the afternoon and asked for a book 
which we did not have, but which was in the Milwaukee Public Library, it would be 
in the Racine Public Library later that afternoon. The costs of this project were 
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enough to frighten the most extravagant librarian. If the messenger carried two 
books, that was a dollar a day or 50c a book; the cost of the machines was at least 
a dollar a day, making another 50c for the book, totaling $1.00. We paid the Mil- 
waukee Public Library 17c for each book that we borrowed making a grand total of 
$1.17. A $1.17 to borrow one book! When you look at the cost that way, that type 
of library cooperation is frightening to many librarians. But let’s look at the cost in 
another way. The total cost of that project was less than $3,000 a year. The Racine Li- 
brary was spending close to $220,000 a year for library service. For $3,000 a year we 
suddenly hooked on to a book collection of over a million volumes. We hooked on to a 
tremendous staff of experts in various subject fields. We hooked on to the reference and 
indexing and bibliographic resources of an institution which had existed for many years 
and had built up a great collection in many fields, to say nothing of long runs of peri- 
odicals, pictures, films, recordings and what have you. This is one example of where a 
little money spent in the area of library cooperation will bring a tremendous return and 
I recommend that type of project to anyone close to a larger institution. Don’t be 
frightened by the cost of inter library loans. 


The third project that I would like te mention is the Waterford project. Waterford 
is a small town of about 3,000 people in Racine County. The Racine Public Library also 
served Racine County. We were having a little trouble with the Waterford Library—it 
just didn’t seem to be clicking along. The library was located in a private home which 
was across from the Post Office in Waterford. It was a small, rather undistinguished 
collection of books but you could get any book you wanted from the Racine Public 
Library and in turn from Milwaukee. We felt though that people just didn’t know 
about this, so one time we decided instead of having our usual library staff meeting 
we would work together in a little different fashion. We went into that community and 
spent the whole day ringing door bells. The head of the Branches made a map for each 
person and we had two or three blocks where we had to ring the door bell and talk to 
the person in that community about the library. You have heard about people “Bible- 
cizing” a community; going into every home and finding out if they have a Bible. If 
not, they leave one there. Well, we did that on sort of a bibliographic level, you might 
say. We asked them about their reading and about their use of the libraries. You never 
saw a more interested, a more conversational and discussion-minded group of people 
than the ones who gatHered for lunch in the Waterford Cafe after banging doors all 
morning and being accused of being magazine salesmen, Fuller brush men, etc.. But we 
got an understanding, an appreciation of the problem of library service in that com- 
munity by working together, that we could never have gained by studying ordinary 
statistics or by just working inside of the library. I don’t have time to tell you some of 
the interesting results of that conference, but I just want to illustrate one type of 
librarians working together. I would like to see a library association gathered together 
in a community, but instead of listening to speakers from the North like you are doing 
now, maybe getting together and doing this kind of a house to house canvass of the 
community, or getting into a library and rehabilitating the whole library in one day. 
You would probably have to anesthetize the librarian and the library board, but I think 
it would be a very interesting experiment. We have seen this happen in agriculture, 
where a group of farmers go to a farm and in one day remold, contour plow, rehabili- 
tate that entire farm. I wonder if we couldn’t try that kind of experiment with the 
public library. Or, if need be, we could take one of our high school libraries or a college 
library and rehabilitate the library in one day. I think this would be an experiment 
which might prove very worth while and helpful to us. Instead of paying a speaker to 
come, you could spend the money on feeding everybody a free lunch after they had 
worked all morning for nothing. I have given you this idea of a Bibliographic Plowville 
which I would like to see tried out as an area of librarians working together. 


I would like to spell out another type of a cooperative center. I think that some of 
the things that we are trying to do are simply impossible to do adequately and effec- 
tively at the local level, even for a library as large as some of our larger libraries in the 
state of lowa. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COOPERATIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER 
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would serve the states of Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and might 
include a few other states. It might include other libraries than public libraries, but I am 
spelling it out in terms of the needs of the public library for a cooperative bibliographic 
center. What kind of projects would such a cooperative bibliographic center undertake ? 
One: It would distribute to the public libraries in the area, based upon their resources 
and their needs, pamphlets all ready to go, subject headed and processed. My analysis of 
many public libraries in this area of the country and the Upper Midwest is that either 
they are not doing anything about ephemeral material or else they are doing it at a 
very inadequate bibliographic level. It is a hit or miss proposition. We do not know 
how adequate the Vertical File Service is on pamphlet indexing. System would be 
brought into the handling of ephemeral material. Two: It would provide libraries with 
book promotion and reading promotion materials—leaflets, reprints, posters, lists, book- 
marks. One of the troubles today is that we bring things into our public libraries and 
put them on the shelf; we pay three or four dollars for the items, the cost on processing 
runs at least $1.50 or $2.00 perhaps, and then the book sits on the shelf. We don’t 
spend one thin dime to tell the people in the community what we have brought into the 
community or into our institution. People simply do not know what the resources of 
libraries are. They don’t know what they can use even in a well developed reference 
situation. For example, in Oak Park, Illinois at one time, we were deluged, at a certain 
period of the year, by the juniors from the local high school. They were working on 
what they called their “Junior Research Theme.” To the credit of this school, these 
students had to write a research theme in their Junior English class and they descended 
on our Public Library reference room en mass. We decided that we had to do something 
about this, so we called the school and got permission to come in and talk to every one 
of those 400 students. As a little experiment, I asked each class whether it knew about 
the Vertical File Index—the index to pamphlets by the H. W. Wilson Company. To my 
knowledge, not a single one of those 400 high school juniors had ever heard about the 
Vertical File Index. One student volunteered the information that it probably had 
something to do with sharpening saws! Here we have an idea of the bibliographic 
ignorance of the people who use our institutions. 


How many English teachers in colleges, in junior colleges, know about P. A. I. S.— 
Public Affairs Information Service—a splendid index? I once had contact with a 
Junior College English faculty and found out that of seven ‘English teachers not a 
single one of them knew about it. If these indexes are not being discussed, if they are 
not being used, how can our clientele start to depend upon us for the use of the informa- 
tion and material which we find in these indexes? We need a tremendous program of 
just simple bibliographic education in America. When people start to realize what 
material is indexed, what keys are available to unlock materials, we will have a new 
type of use of our resources. This program has to be continuous, it has to be done by 
experts, it has to be done at a communications level which is above and beyond the 
local level. That is why it has to be done on a regional basis. A cooperative biblio- 
graphic center would simply have a continuous educational program providing 
libraries with the promotional materials pertaining to reference and information 
service. It would also provide an area-wide educational program on library services and 
resources through articles, stories, news releases, cinemascopes, radio stations and 
newspapers, church publications, luncheon club and service club publications, trade 
journals, school and educational publications about the resources of some of our 
reference tools. 

This is one experiment which I think we might consider—a large area-wide 
cooperative bibliographic center, capable of doing cooperatively for libraries the 
things which we could never afford to do individually. If each library would help by 
contributing something to the cost of such a center, we could embark upon a new phase 
of public library service. 

Now a word about the Library Services Act. I think it is a wonderful climax to 
10 years of labor in trying to broaden the financial base of the public library, but I 
don’t think we can consider it to be the answer to all of our problems. Sometimes I 
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hear people talking about it as though this is the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
This is it, and now that we have this, we have everything. I would like to remind you 
that the $7,500,000 that we are going to get every year is probably less than one tenth 
of the total budget of all the public libraries in the United States. We could get that 
much money any year that we decided to work together cooperatively. We could 
easily gather together the results of that same amount of money. I think while we look 
outside to institutions and agencies for help, we might also look to each other—to the 
help that we can give each other by cooperative projects. 


At the same time, the Library Services Act is the means, it seems to me, by which 
the map of librarianship can change. Instead of looking at these states of Iowa and 
Minnesota and seeing all of these dots representing little isolated bibliographic 
centers untouched by each other—or rather I should say little amorphous collections of 
undistinguished books—we will see a network, we will see lines drawn from one institu- 
tion to the other. We will see, and we hope to see, institutions which will be servicing 
some of the smaller institutions. I hope we can start a bibliographic center such as I 
have suggested, which will service the entire region. 


The librarians of Iowa at this time have a choice of two epitaphs. The first one I 
take from a painting which you will find in the Art Institute in Chicago. It is painted 
by Ivan Lee Albright, and it represents an ancient oak door, weather-beaten and 
scarred by time. On this oak door is a funeral wreath and underneath the funeral 
wreath is printed these words; “That which I should have done, I did not do.” I think 
while we are so actively engaged in our professional work, we might at times pause and 
ask ourselves the question, “Of the things I am doing, how many of them are really 
significant for the future of the institution of the public library?” That is one kind of 
epitaph which you might have for the Iowa librarians after a few years of the Public 
Library Services Act. 


Another epitaph, and one which I prefer, the one which I covet for the Iowa 
Library Association, concerns the story about one of the pages at the Oak Park Public 
Library. When the Y.M.C.A. in Oak Park, which is right across the street from the 
Public Library, built a new building, they sold their old building to a Bible School. We 
found that the Bible School students represented a good source for pages. They didn’t 
come late and they didn’t steal any books. One of the pages was Franklin Taylor and 
one morning I was walking by the stacks while Franklin was busy putting away books. 
I stopped and said hello. I asked, “Franklin, is today a day of victory?” Franklin 
stood up straight and he looked me right in the eye. He had a great big grin on his face 
and you could hear him all over the library. He said, “Mr. Wezeman, every day is a day 
of victory!” Well, that is the epitaph I would like to give to the librarians of the Iowa 
Library Association. 
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Public Relations and the Public Library 


Donald Norberg, Editor 
The Monroe County News 
Albia 


I am not unaccustomed to public speaking. 


At the age of three I fell head over heels in love with the sound of my own voice, 
and nothing has supplanted it in my affections. 


Yet, in this particular situation, I should perhaps feel somewhat frightened. This 
experience is new to me... . never before have I seen so many eggheads in the same 
place at the same time. 


Never before have I been in a position where every word .... every phrase... . 
every punctuation point in my carefully-typed and constantly-rehearsed extemporaneous 
remarks could be subjected to such capable criticism. I should feel fright. 


But I don’t feel it. I have no fear because some of my best friends are public 
library trustees .... and I find their superior intellectual qualities matched only by 
their superb tolerance. 


Perhaps, too, I should experience a sensation of awe in the presence of the 
Governor of a Great Commonwealth and his Lovely Lady. But I can remember... . 
right in my own neighborhood ... . the first and the best road Governor Hoegh built. 
It was the path he beat to Mary Lou Foster’s door. I gave him no advice on romance— 
he didn’t need it. 


But I have been giving him political advice ever since he started practicing law and 
I started writing for a newspaper in the same town. He never followed it, and con- 
sequently became governor. Ah, if my Democratic friends could only be so wise. 


Mrs. Falvey suggested that I talk with you about public relations. It has long been 
a theory of mine that if newspaper people knew anything about public relations they 
would be on Madison Avenue getting stinking rich .. . . instead of being like the boy in 
the first three chapters of a Horatio Alger story .... poor but honest... . needing 
haircuts, and wearing shiny pants. 


But .... for Mrs. Falvey ....I am willing to throw a theory away. And the fact 
I know nothing about a subject seldom discourages me from giving it a shove toward 
the brave, new world of tomorrow with my verbal brand upon it. 


First, however, I think you should know more about me than the information con- 
tained in the formal introduction, which was, I thought, real nice. It has been said, Mrs. 
Falvey, that flattery gets you no where. Don’t you believe it. You picked up a lot of 
points with me. 


But, as you’ve doubtless decided for yourselves by now, I have no claim to fame. 
If I were to advertise my availability and meet the requirements of the Better Business 
Bureau, the ad would read: Have False Pretenses. Will Travel. 


There’s nothing unique about me, except: I have lived most of my life in lowa 
without once visiting the State Fair. I read the book. I cannot drive an automobile, 
yet I still go unrecognized by the Iowa Department of Public Safety as the the safest 


friend it has. 


My only possessions are Dorothy—who discovered twenty-three years ago she is 
better than I deserve, but hasn’t yet told me so... . and 14-year-old Ann, who grieves 
because I do not grow sideburns like Elvis Presley . . . . and Robbie, who spent the 
summer abroad in the hope of fulfilling a long-time ambition—seeing John Foster 
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Dulles. Robbie came home with an empty autograph book because Mr. Dulles was 
visiting the United States at the time. 


Next time I have a boy with ambition, I hope it is an ambition to see Estes 
Kefauver. Mr. Kefauver’s motto is: “Don’t look for me, I’ll look you up.” Even if 
Estes doesn’t make the vice presidency, he will have shaken enough hands to qualify as 
a Methodist preacher. 


Now, there’s just one more factor that makes me eccentric .... or off my 
rocker .... depending upon how one classifies departures from the norm. 


I am, if you’ll pardon the expression, a Democrat. Being a Democrat may not be 
unusual in some places, but it certainly is in Albia. There are so many Republicans in 
my town they still use the two-platoon system .... and they don’t even vote the second 
team until late in the fourth quarter, when the election is already won. 


I’ll tell you what happens to me: Mothers who want to warn their children against 
sin and other pitfalls in life bring them into the office of The Monroe County News, 
point to me, and in stage whispers say: “There, Junior, there’s one of them... . he’s a 
Democrat.” Usually the kids throw tantrums and immediately sign up for the Cradle 
Roll of the Iowa Republican Central Committee. Some of the youngsters go all out, and 
also become junior members of the W.C.T. & U. They mistake the lines political defeat 
and frustration have put into my fame for the marks of dissipation. 


Like I said, I live in a town called Albia ....a community of around 4,982 rather 
reluctant taxpayers. It is a wonderful place to live .... but it is kind of a place people 
go through. 


You know how it is if you live in a small town. You come to a place like Des 
Moines and mention Chicago or London or Singapore or Honolulu and people invariably 
respond with, “Oh, yes, I’ve been there.” You mention Albia, and they say: “Albia? 
Oh, yes .... I’ve been THROUGH there.” Sometimes I think it must be necessary to 
go THROUGH Albia to even get to heaven. Maybe those flying saucers we’ve been 
seeing in the sky over our town are really whirling souls. Anyhow, three railroads run 
through Albia .... and some day the Chamber of Commerce hopes to get one of them 
to stop a train. What’s more, Albia is one of the cultural centers of the middlewest. 


In Des Moines, everyone reads The Tribune. In Albia, every Monday, everyone 
reads The Monroe County News. They don’t read it to see what happened. They know 
what has happened. They read The News to see who got caught at it. And between 
Mondays, they go to the reception rooms of our doctors and dentists and read The 
Reader’s Digest. If you want to bet against Alf Landon in this election, you can get 
odds in Albia. There you have us—me and Albia. What I’ve said about me is sort of 
true. What I have said about Albia is a big old fat lie, and not at ali tactful. 


And I certainly want to be tactful now, as we settle down to tonight’s lesson: 
“Public Relations and the Public Library.” That’s kind of a cute title, don’t you 
think? Public Relations and the Public Library. It has a lot of alliteration in it... . 
and it is so... . well, so PUBLIC ... . like the pictures of Marilyn Monroe in The 
Des Moines Register. But I don’t want to be cute. I want to be tactful. 


I think I saw a good example of it .... tact, that is ....a couple of weeks 
ago when I was flying from Des Moines to Yakima, Washington, for a meeting of the 
Washington Newspaper Publishers Association . . .. the Washington Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, in case you’re curious, is an organization I found dedicated to 
the publication of newspapers and the defeat of Senator Magnusson ... . not neces- 
sarily in that order. One of the youngsters aboard the plane ....a boy of about eight 
years .... was a combination of Roy Rogers, Trigger and the Atomic Bomb. This kid 
treated strangers like they were his parents—atrociously. He raced up and down the 
passageway, tumbled over seats, scattered magazines and fired a water pistol. He 
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elected to throw a football block just as the stewardess was coming down the aisle with 
a tray of coffee, and spilled her end over end. The stewardess brushed the coffee from 
her uniform. Smilingly, she picked up the cups and tidied the deck. Then, instead of 
clobbering the kid as everyone hoped she would, she simply placed a gentle, caressing 
hand upon his pointed little head and suggested: “Sonny, why don’t you run outside 
and play?” 


Incidentally, while in Washington State I talked with a Princeton professor who 
was there heading up a study of Washington taxes and tax revision. He told me that 
he had been going about the state explaining taxes to various groups, and that he 
wanted to do a particularly good job of it in an appearance before a convention of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 


So he wrote a lead for the speech in which he said women are primarily interested 
in three phases of life—taxes, the cost of living, and religion. And he thought that was 
a pretty tricky little lead, so he tried it out on his wife and asked if she would care to 
suggest any changes. Just three changes, she said—‘“make those interests, sex, 
subsistence and salvation.” I don’t know what that proves to you—but to me it proves 
even a Princeton man doesn’t learn much until he gets married. 


Let’s try, just one more time, to get to the subject of the lesson: “Public Relations 
and the Public Library” .... In Saroyan’s Human Comedy Lionel—a boy who is not 
very bright—and his four-year-old friend, Ulysses, go to the public library. It is the 
first visit for Ulysses, and Lionel shows him around. 


One scene reads like this: “The two friends moved off into still greater realms 
of mystery and adventure. Lionel pointed out more books to Ulysses. These, he said. 
And those over there. And these. All books, Ulysses. He stopped a moment to think. 
I wonder what they say in all these books. He pointed out a whole vast area of them, 
five shelves full of them. All these—he said—I wonder what they say. Finally he 
discovered a book that looked very pretty from the outside. Its cover was green, like 
fresh grass. And this one, he said, this one is pretty, Ulysses. 


“A little frightened at what he was doing, Lionel lifted the book out of the shelf, 
held it in his hands a moment and then opened it. There, Ulysses! he said. A book! 
There it is! See? They’re saying something in here. 


“He turned many pages of the book and said, See it? More letters and words, 
straight to the end of the book. This is the pubalic liberry, Ulysses, he said. Books all 
over the place. He looked at the print of the book with a kind of reverence, whispered 
to himself as if he were trying to read. You can’t know what a book says, Ulysses, 
unless you can read, and I can’t read, he said. 

“He closed the book slowly, put it back in its place, and together the two friends tip- 
toed out of the library. Outside, Ulysses kicked up his heel because he felt good, and 
because it seemed he had learned something new.” 


or « * > 

You have come a long way in my time... . you who are the trustees of public 
libraries. You have made the buildings more attractive .... you have given the books 
a better physical background. I remember the library of my boyhood . . . . with its 
lack of color .... with the floor that squeaked as you moved tippy-toe over it... . 
with the faded pictures of Grant Wood-like pioneers . ... and the librarian whose 
vocabulary—in my experience—was limited to one word: “Shhhhh.” I remember the 
lamps, moored solidly within green shades in the middle of the tables . . . . light that 
bounced the words from the pages of your book. 

I remember the girl who was assistant librarian ....a blue-eyed girl who wore her 


black hair in bangs and whose every movement was for me a moment of loveliness. I 
remember her best of all—because I borrowed her from the library and never took her 


back. 
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The libraries, and the librarians, are better than they were .... but you have a 
problem. You have books all over the place in your public libraries. And the books are 
saying something. More letters and words, straight through to the end of them. And 
they are saying something. But not enough boys and girls and men and women are 
picking up the books, and listening. “You can’t know what a book says, Ulysses, unless 
you can read, and I can’t read, “Lionel said. YOU CAN’T KNOW WHAT A BOOK 
SAYS, EVEN IF YOU CAN READ, IF YOU DO NOT READ IT. 

1% oo oa * 

You have a problem. It is my problem, too. It is the problem of everyone who 
fears that this state and this nation will lose respect for individual dignity, and indi- 
vidualism. It is the problem of everyone concerned with the growing tendency to label 


rather than describe . ... the problem of everyone who sees a great culture threatened 
by the failure of individuals to think exploratively. 
% tk * ok 


It happens every Spring in my town—I can count on it. Each year a new crop of 
boys and girls come to my desk—usually two of each—and they ask my help. The 
newspaper, they say, should help promote a Recreation Center because ... . there’s 
nothing to do—no place to go—in Albia. And each year I give these children the same 
reply. I say the town does, indeed, have a Recreation Center—a delightful place—and 
there is everything to do, and every place to go—right within its walls. 


There are books there, I tell them—books all over the place—and they are saying 
something . . . . something that can enrich the lives of boys and girls this day, and 
tomorrow, and every day. 


Do you want to take the most thrilling train ride of your life, I ask, a better ride 
than on a space ship? 


You can sit in the library, or stretch out on your stomach on the living room rug, 
or curl up on your bed and take the ride ....4I1 say to them... . with a 
guy named Thomas Wolfe. 


He sends a train hurtling over the prairie, or struggling up a mountain... . and 
you are there . .. .and you are made breathless by the movement of it... . and 
exhausted by the bounce and the sway of it .... and almost deafened by the clickety- 
click of it ....and you never again look upon a train as you did before. 

You want a Recreation Center with the lilt of music? . . . with the sweetness 
of shared friendship? . . . with romance and adventure? . . . and the knowing of 
something new that causes you to kick up a heel? .. . I ask them. 


It is just a half-block from here, I tell them, and it is called the Free Public 
Library. But I do not tell them very well. They do not believe me. And I am 
saddened . . . because I love them very much, and I want to help them, and want 
the newspaper to help them. 


I walk through the county court house on a day when it is chilly out of doors, and 
I see the old men there . . . sitting—just sitting—-waiting for time to grind itself 
from one place to another, and then grind again. 


Or I see them in the taverns, bored stiff with the repetition that is in television 
. and the repetition to one another of the same words and the same ideas ex- 
pressed yesterday, and the day before. 


And all the time, just a block or so away, are books all over the place. And 
they’re saying something . . . letters and words straight through to the end of them 
. .. they are saying something that will lift old men as well as girls and boys out 
of the limitations of time and space. 


But I do not tell the old men about it very well . .. and I am saddened, be- 
cause I love them and I want them to be happy and know a newness in life. 
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A country newspaper editor is over-rated. People think he knows more than 
he knows, and can do more than he can do. 


Mothers come to me with the most common complaint of mothers—they say 
Johnny can’t read. And they know why. It is the system of teaching, they tell me— 
the system is different than when we were kids, and it isn’t right. 


The editor and the newspaper, they say, should do something with the board 
of education and the teachers and the system—so that Johnny may read. 


I am not a courageous man with mothers. I do not tell them I have heard 
them read at Woman’s Club and Farm Bureau and Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings ... and at church... and that many of them cannot even read as well 
as Johnny reads. 


I do not tell them that reading is like shorthand or typing or learning to play 
the slide trombone—and that Johnny cannot learn how to read under any system un- 
less he practices regularly. 


I do not tell them that while they knock themselves out trying to stop Johnny 
from looking at comic books—there are at least some words with the pictures and 
that bad literature may be better than no literature at all. 


I have a problem with mothers, because I am afraid to say the truth to them. 
And I have a problem with Johnny . . . because I love him and I want him to be 
like Ulysses, not Lionel. I want him to know the joy of kicking up a heel . . . kick- 
ing up a heel because he learned something new. 


Learning to read . .. the mechanical! process of it . . . is comparatively simple 
in our kind of a society. Liking to read . . . staying with it until one gets the skill 
and the speed that make reading a joy ... is like learning to like the olives in 
martinis. One must be persistent. 


It was Samuel Johnson who said the function of literature is to enable us to bet- 
ter enjoy life, or better endure it. And isn’t that what we really want for our com- 
munities—the maximum number of citizens equipped to enjoy life—or, if not enjoy 
it, at least endure it? Isn’t that the true objective of libraries? 


I have, believe me, given thought to public relations campaigns aimed at en- 
couraging the acquisition of a taste for reading among more of my neighbors. 


The idea of spreading the word that Elvis Presley read books intrigued me. (The 
knowledge he could read music would fascinate me even more, but we are concerned 
here with literature.) 


Experimentally, I dropped a book unto the lap of our 14-year-old the other day and 
mumbled: “Elvis Presley read this.” She took the book with an apparent show of inter- 
est, but soon put it aside. “What’s wrong with the book?” I inquired. “Nothing, I 
guess,” she replied—“except I thought you said Elvis Presley WROTE it.” 


For adults, I dallied with the thought of encouraging the American Legion to 
forget about UNESCO and the Girl Scouts for a spell and take out after public li- 
braries for offering such books as . .. The RED Badge of Courage—The RED- 
Headed Outfielder—and, Little RED-Riding Hood. 


I figured maybe if the libraries were under attack, public-spirited citizens would 
rally to them and see the books . . . books all over the place . . . and would listen 
as the books said something. 


But that scheme wouldn’t work in Iowa. My comrades of the American Legion 
in Iowa do not fear UNESCO or the Girl Scouts . . . they read the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution and other books and aren’t afraid of anything... 
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I had an idea, too, for a big, nation-wide advertising campaign built around 
the slogan: THE BIGGEST GIVEAWAY PROGRAM ON EARTH. 


Because that’s what we have in our libraries—a bigger deal than the sixty-four 
thousand dollar question and the sixty-four thousand dollar challenge and name that 
tune and break that bank and all the rest of that trash piled together. 


How do you value the accumulated knowledge of man .. . plus the record of his 
achievements and his dreams . . . plus his power to paint emotions and movements 
with words? A billion dollars? A billion, billion dollars? Just choose some numbers. 
The libraries are giving away endless wealth every day—in some cases even delivering 
it. 


But library boards do not have the dollars to plaster the television and the bill- 
boards and the magazines and newspapers with advertisements proclaiming give- 
aways ... so that’s out. 


Perhaps, then, in the field of public relations, the traditional methods of pro- 
moting library goods are best. However, I believe you can make increased and more 
consistent use of them. 


The community newspapers will carry more stories about libraries and books 
if trustees and librarians will give them local angles. For example, when someone 
comes into the library enthused about a book just read, why not have him write a 
review of it for publication? 


Then there are the civic and service clubs and lodges . . . and the PTA’s .. . all 
seeking programs for their endless strings of meetings. On many occasions I have 
heard a Rotarian, or Lion, or Kiwanian, or Optimist say ... rather proudly .. . 
“I ain’t found time to read a book since I was a kid.” A few programs on books and li- 
braries and the potential of man may not stop them from saying that ... but may at 
least stop them from saying it proudly. That, in itself, would be a contribution to the 
more abundant life. One thing more: There was a time when teachers and preachers 
were big wheels in our communities simply because people knew they had accomplished 
a large volume of reading. All too often now teachers and preachers are looked 
upon as employees who should be more considerate and not take very much from the 
taxes or the tithes. We can help create an attitude of greater respect for learning 
by helping restore respect for the learned. Teachers and preachers and other egg- 
heads. 


Such public relations procedures, and others you are using, are good . . . if 
you use them and consistently. But I believe there is a process of personal re- 
lations which must go along with the public relations endeavors. Few of you were 
taken into a library . .. or into public service connected with libraries . . . simply 
because of something you heard in a classroom or at a meeting or read in a news- 
paper or magazine. 


Someone . . . some person . . . mother or dad or teacher or friend . . . cared enough 
to take you by the hand and lead you into literature . . . cared enough to give your 
heart and your mind little boosts until you could go it alone. 


You and 1... and every one who believes civilization and democracy and re- 
ligion must have regular transfusions of what comes from books—the ability to think, 
and to express thoughts—has a personal as well as a group responsibility. 


It is the responsibility for singling out just one boy or girl, one man or woman, 
and inspiring him to seek the joy and the sense of spiritual and social security 
that comes from using libraries—and, having done that, do it again ... and again. 


We may not bake an entire literary loaf of citizens that way within our lifetimes. 
But we'll be providing the yeast that will contribute to the baking for years and 
years. 
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